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THe PRINCE OF PEACE HfarpD.—Our last 
number, though received by our readers after 
the Peace was assured, was prepared for the 
press while the hope of Peace was hanging on 
avery slender thread. Indeed were it not for 
faith in the Author of Peace as the hearer of 
prayer that his Spirit called forth, there seemed 
whope. And in the faith of that we could 
oly stand waiting to see what God would 

ork, in making a way where there seemed 
no way. He hath heard the voice of our 
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frist crying unto Him from the ground. 
Would that men had heard it sooner. Now 
that conscience is the most Christian that 
would hear the inspeaking word of Christ first, 
and out of consideration for humanity surren- 
der to mercy its claims for justice. Any name- 
ible indemnity in money was not worth a sin- 
glehuman life. Where the victor of a strong 
foe is also a nation victorious over itself, there 
isshown a magnanimity that requires no pro- 
fasion of a creed to make it Christian. Yet 
we fear the back-set to national Christianity 
ifheart which even such a nation must re- 
tive by successful warfare,—the barbarism 
planted in any nation by any war. Hundreds 
of thousands of lives and souls have yet to be 
wttled for, and though its slaughter be now 
hortened, eternity alone can show when this 
vat, in all its aftermath, shall end. 




























THE ADVANCING QUAKERISM.—An attempt 
” forecast in philosophical terms essential 
Wukerism as the coming phase of faith, is 
tus unwittingly made by an English clergy- 
tan in The Hibbert Journal: 


The new faith will be a return, a kind oi 
@ coming, to a sufficiently solid confidence, 










pelt 4 “8t in trusting those elements of our nature 





"hich urge us and help us on towards what 
*ems best, we are not deceived; that rather, 
Mthose so personal intimations and contacts, 
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we are dealing with Reality and with that kind 
of reality which, for beings such as we are, 
and placed as we are, is our proper and abid- 
ing concern. 

But in the language “those elements of our 
nature,’’ we find we must change the word 
“our’’ into “the Divine.’’ Those discoveries 
of the light of Truth within us but not of us, 
are what we mean and we hope the writer 
means. 





A FREQUENT PicTURE.—“My heart grows 
very sorrowful,” says one in sending to us a 
notice, “when I contemplate the labor and 
patience of my dear departed parents, in their 
efforts to maintain the ancient testimonies in 
our meeting at this place. But they grew old 
and toward the last stood almost alone in their 
testimony to the truth and wholesomeness of 
the ancient doctrines and practices of Friends; 
and innovations coming down from superior 
meetings could not be kept out of our little 
meeting; which was a cause of much grief to 
them, but they did not allow it to change the 
even tenor of their own lives, nor dim the 


radiance that shone in them,’’.... 





Selected. 

‘*Be still and know that I am God.’ Is it 
not almost universal that organic growth is 
quiet? The giant trees of California ninety 
feet in circumference, made no noise in grow- 
ing. Go out this lovely spring morning; you 
would not hear things growing, yet there is 
energy enough in the growth of a tree to run 
several locomotives. Now, soul growth is in 
the quiet hour. Be still—quietness is neces- 
sary to real growth. 

To be—to be! if I could only elaborate on 
that text so that it might help us to appreciate 
it. It is good for a tree to be. It is good for 
even a toad, a lion, a lamb to be. If it is good 
for the lower creatures, how much better is it 
forus tobe. But to be means very much more 
than existence. 

Whittier says it is good to be in our time: 

“For all the good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad 
Each common, daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine.” 

We think there are holier shores than In- 
diana and Ohio, but their holiness depends on 
the holiness of the lives lived on those shores. 
It is a daily inspiration to see and be with, to 
move among those who have a holy purpose. 

We do fall short, but what we seek and strive 
for and love to be, that we are. So go on and 
work out your own salvation. 

O pure of heart! thou needest not ask of me 
this beauty and beauty-making power. The 
most beautiful thing in the world is a clean, 
bright, strong, noble, beautiful life.— From 
Joseph Moore’s Last Talks to Earlham Students. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Levi R. Cowperthwaite. 
(Concluded from page 59.) 
When first taken ill, he asked his wife if 
she thought this was the beginning of the end. 
The next day when he was meditating, she 


asked him what he was thinking about. He 
replied in substance, ‘‘I was thinking of when 
we promised to be faithful to each other until 
death should separate us, and now it is likely 
that I am to go first, but I have no uneasiness; 
thee knows the work of righteousness is peace, 
and the effect quietness, etc.’’ He said the 
lines had been constantly with him: 
“Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame.” 

During one of the night watches he said, 
**Here we have no continuing city, but we 
seek one tu come. To one he saith ‘go,’ and 
he goeth; to another ‘come,’ and he cometh. 
If I have depended on the Lord when I was 
strong, how much more ought I to depend on 
Him now; I will trust in Him though He slay 
me.”’ 

At another time he said, ‘‘ Young lambs— 
bleating lambs — need a tender shepherd’s 
care, and are not to be left to the cruel enemy.” 
Again he-said;““ He ‘is’a tender shepherd: He 
carries the lambs in his bosom.’’ 

The last few days his mind frequently seemed 
to be dwelling on Whittier’s beautiful poem 
**At Last.”’ On one occasion, when most of 
it had been repeated to him, he said, ‘That 
expresses my feelings.” At another time in the 
stillness of the night watch, he sweetly quoted 
the lines, as if in prayer, 

“Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 

Leave not its tenant when its walls decay.” 

The remainder of the paragraph being re- 
cited for him, he repeated the line, 

“Be near me when all else is from me drifting.” 

His daughter then finished the poem in full 
for him, and after a silence he said impress- 
ively, ‘‘Sweet spirit of the poet to write such 
lines.’” 

Hearing one express a longing for a closer 
acquaintance with the Saviour, he exclaimed, 
‘*Precious company.”’ 

When a near friend sent a message of sym- 
pathy expressing her belief that throughout 
the illness he had experienced victory, he re- 
plied, ‘‘The Lamb hath the victory.’’ 

Turning to his daughter one day, he said, ‘‘I 
plead for thee, daughter, be resigned. Grace 
will be given in the needful time. Even if I 
am taken, glorify God by submission. Every 
cloud has its silver lining; we have to turn it 
to see it. Fight the good fight of faith, lay 
hold on eternal life.” 

The first stroke of paralysis came in the 
night about a week before the end, slightly 
affecting but one side, yet it was sufficient to 
show that the system was weakening. After 
having recovered somewhat from the shock, 
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and being surrounded by his family, he said 
with a clearness and emphasis long to be re- 
membered, ‘‘For J know that if my earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, J have 
a building of God; an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 

The second stroke followed the next morn- 
ing, rendering him speechless. While he had 
had the use of his vocal powers, words of 
cheer and encouragement to look up and away 
from the temporal to the eternal had charac- 
terized nearly all his utterances to his dear 
ones around him. When deprived of this 
means of communication, the sweetness of his 
spirit seemed if possible, to increase, and some 
effort was made to spell words on a card al- 
phabet, by which means he asked if this were 
death, and indicated that he felt himself to be 
a poor, weak creature. But his Master whom 
he had so loved to honor when in health and 
strength, had still another service for him to 
perform, another testimony yet to be borne, 
ere his spirit was to be called to its eternal 
reward: and it is to give publicity to this last 
impressive and triumphant sermon, that the 
pen has been brought into use in preparing 
this memoir. 

In less than twenty-four hours after the 
second stroke, his speech began to return; 
and marked improvement continued till within 
seventy-two hours of the close, when a sink- 
ing spell occurred from which it was thought 
he could not possibly rally. The heart re- 
sponded to the powerful medicines adminis- 
tered, and though the physical vision was now 
forever darkened, yet with the spiritual eye 
set steadily on the things of the Kingdom, his 
tongue was loosened to proclaim the goodness 


of God; to testify to the reality of religion; 
to leave a last message, as the Holy Spirit 
inspired it, to this and to that member of the 
flock over which he had been made an overseer. 
The expression of these comforting assurances 
and searching messages continued at intervals 
during the residue of the day, and intermit- 


tently thereafter till the close. The personal 
character of some of these messages precludes 
their being in print, but from the notes made 
at the time, the following collection has been 
arranged for the benefit of his friends: 

‘*Verily it shall be well with the righteous; 
verily it shall be well with them that fear God. 
The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants 
and none of them that trust in Him shall be 
desolate. I don’t know that there is any oc- 
casion for concern. Cheer up. Fear not, 
little flock. My trust is in Jesus, the Lamb 
of God, who taketh away the sins of the world. 
I have no fear. 

**All those I have addressed so earnestly, 
be assured Truth will find them out. It wasn’t 
Levi, but words of Truth. Tell the Friends 
not to shun the Truth, but be willing to obey 
it. I have nothing but love in my heart to all 
the Friends. | have not an enemy in the world, 
that I know of; because I would’nt have an 
enemy. 

**All that pass by this way must know the 
same experience. I have tried to serve my 
Heavenly Father according to the light given 
me. Many failures, but abounding grace passed 
over them all. 

“*T want you to sorrow not as those who have 
no hope. I hope to meet you all in Heaven, 
the high and holy dwelling place where Jesus 


is, if it should please the Lord to take me. I 
have felt the Everlasting Arms are around me. 
I seem to have no will in the matter, but I 
confess that 1 love my family and would like 
to be with them. That is not rebellious, is it? 
So you that remain search the Lord’s treasury 
in the spirit of wisdom, and He will help you 
to find it. In due season ye shall reap if ye 
faint not. Now let us lift our heads in hope. 
It shall be well with them that fear God. 
‘*The enemy has not been permitted to attack 
me. I want a bright and living testimony to 
the truth as it is in Jesus, whether I live or 
die. He hears every groan and syllable uttered. 
Do you suppose he’ll forsake me. No, never. 
No glorious testimony can the creature make. 

**Ah, thank God that I delayed not to con- 
secrate myself and all that I have and am, 
to the dear Lord and Master when I was a 
young man. I have not followed cunningly 
devised fables. Blessed thing after all, in 
the end of the race, that you have not followed 
aphantom. The joy of the Lord is my strength 
now. I wouldn’t be willing to exchange my 
experience with the richest man of the world. 

‘*Tt isn’t in me that there is any good thing, 
but the love of Christ has caught you all up 
through me. You love me so much, and the 
good in me is Christ, not me. Be faithful and 
always speak the word in season. Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. Nothing but a whole hearted 
sacrifice will bring peace. 

“T have had a happy time with you on my 
sick bed. I have no fear of the result. Iam 
waiting to see what the Lord will do. It’s 
a great blessing to be preserved in quietness. 
In such an hour as ye think not, the Son 
of Mancometh: I’]l welcome Him when He 
comes. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is staid on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee. Praise the Lord. Iam in 
his hands. I feel passive and comfortable in 
spirit. 

‘‘ Charles Rhoads has entered the golden 
stair, and it is designed that I should take the 
same journey: I did not know that I should 
follow him so soon. 

‘*‘Blessed Jesus, He died for you, for me. 
Praise the Lord for his wonderful works to 
the children of men. He breaks the bars of 
iron. I am cheerful, hopeful, confident, up- 
lifted by the Arm of Power. This is a dis- 
pensation, but I hope it may redound to my 
own good. I am resting in the Divine will, in 
my Heavenly Father’s arms, for Him to do 
with me as seems good in his holy eyesight. 

‘*Finally my brethren, be st:ong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. Oh, I 
could preach all day, testifying of the love of 
God, of the love of Christ shed abroad in my 
soul. I love Him.’’ 

The last morning of his life, the ninth of 
Ninth Month, 1904, he said, ‘‘Give my love to 
everybody. | love the whole family of Heaven 
and earth, I believe.’’ 

A few hours later his purified spirit left its 
earthly abode for one of those ‘‘many man- 
sions’’ prepared for the righteous. 


‘“‘Unto Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and his Father; 
TO HIM BE GLORY AND DOMINION FOR EVER 
AND EVER, AMEN.” 


A Summary of Joseph Elkinton’s Visit to thy 
Orient. 


[The Manitoba Free Press, whose reporte 
called on Joseph Elkinton on his p 
homeward, publishes the following synopsis of 
his observations, which our friend commengy 
as a well made report of the interview.—Ep] 

Joseph Elkinton, son of the late Joseph § 
Elkinton, Quaker philanthropist, whose name 
is well known in Western Canada in connectigg 
with enterprises for the good of the Doukho 
is spending a few days in the city as the guest 
of M. A. Sherbinin, 73 Cathedral Avenue, He 
is on his way home, after six months spent ip 
visiting in Japan and China, having come by 
way of San Francisco, Portland, where he vig. 
ited the exhibition, and Vancouver; and he 
purposes completing his journey by way of 
Fort William and the lakes. 

Joseph Elkinton is much interested in ob 
serving the great improvements that have 
taken place since his visit here three year 
ago, the first and not the least important of 
which to strike his attention being the ney 
C. P. R. station. The special object of his 
former visit was to go through the Doukhobor 
villages and endeavor to interest the peopleia 
the work of education. He regrets that the 
success of that effort has not been greater, 
The Doukhobors, he finds, have not progressed 
very rapidly along the line of education, but 
that, he says, is not the fault of the Friends, 
it is the fault of Peter Verigin. Before his 
arrival, four villages in Saskatchewan had re 
quested that a school house should be built; 
but after he came, very much to Joseph El- 
kinton’s surprise they wrote, saying they di¢ 
not want it. He wrote to Verigin telling him 
that he desired to build a school house, and 
in the course of a month received a letter from 
the men who had requested a school, saying 
that they did not want one. He afterwards 
learned that Verigin wrote the letter and told 
them to sign it. J. Elkinton adds that while 
the Doukhobors are thus allowed to be under 
the dictation of one man they cannot be e- 
pected to make any progress. There has 
been one school up at Good Spirit Lake whieh 
has been conducted for two years by English 
Friends, but Peter Verigin was not in favor 
of extending the work, and the schools are 
now closed out owing to his influence against 
them. He faithfully promised the Friends an 
the Commissioner of [Immigration two years 
ago that he would have a school house in every 
village inside of a year. The Friends have 
fifteen thousand dollars bestowed for educs- 
tional purposes among the Doukhobors, but 
they have not been permitted to give a cest 
of it owing to Peter Verigin’s refusal to allow 
the work to be carried on. J. Elkinton sayt 
he wrote four letters to Verigin, but the latter 
never answered one of them, and the whol 
Society of Friends in Philadelphia in tryin 
to cooperate with him from disinterested me 
tives has had the same treatment. The Friends 
came out to interview him and afterward 
wrote him stating the desire of the committee 
and the object of the fund, but not a word wa 
received in reply. 

Joseph S. Elkinton, father of the presett 
visitor to the city, died on the eighteenth 
May this year at his summer home near Philt 
delphia. He was well known and highly t 
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THE PAINTER OF SEVILLE.* 
BY SUSAN WILSON. 


’Twas morning in Seville; and brightly beam’d 
The early sunbeam in one chamber there, 
Showing where’er its glowing radiance gleam’d, 
Rich, varied beauty. "Twas the study where 
Murillo, the famed painter, came to share 
With young aspirants his long cherish’d art,— 
To prove how vain must be the teacher’s care, 
Who strives his unbought knowledge to impart, 
The language of the soul, the feelings of the heart! 





The pupils came, and glancing round, 
Mendez upon his canvass found, 
Not his own work of yesterday, 
But, glowing in the morning ray, 
A sketch so rich, so pure, so bright, 

It almost seemed that there were given 
To glow before his dazzled sight, 

Tints and expression warm from heaven. 


’Twas but a sketch—the Virgin’s head,— 
Yet was unearthly beauty shed 
Upon the mildly beaming face; 
The lip, the eye, the flowing hair 
Had separate, yet blended grace,— 
A poet’s brightest dream was there. 


Murillo entered, and amazed, 
On the mysterious painting gazed; 
“Whose work is this!—speak, tell me!—he 
Who to his aid such power can call.” 
Exclaim’d the teacher eagerly, 
“Will yet be master of us all; 
Would I had done it!—Ferdinand! 
Isturitz! Mendez!—say whose hand 
Among ye all ”—with half breath’d sigh, 
Each pupil answer’d—“ ’Twas not I!” 
“How came it then?” impatiently 
Murillo cried, “‘ but we shall see 
Ere long into this mystery, 
Sebastian!” 


At the summons came 
A bright eyed slave, 
Who trembled at the stern rebukes 

His master gave. 

For order’d in that room to sleep, 
And faithful guard o’er all to keep 
Murillo bade him now declare 
What rash intruder had been there, 
And threaten’d (if he did not tell 
The truth at once,) the dungeon cell. 


“ Thou answer’st not!” Murillo said, 
(The boy had stood in speechless fear,) 
“Speak, or ”—at last he raised his head, 
And murmur’d, “No one has been here,” 
“Tis false! ””—Sebastian bent his knee, 
And clasp’d his hands imploringly 
And said emphatic “ none but me!” 


“List,” said his master, “I would know 
Who enters here,—there have been found 
Before, rough sketches strewn around, 

By whose bold hand, ’tis yours to show; 

See that to-night strict watch you keep, 

Nor dare to close your eyes in sleep. 


If on to-morrow morn you fail 
To answer what I ask, 

The lash shall force you—do you hear? 
Hence! to your daily task. 


*“Sebastian Gomez, better known by the name of the 
Mulatto of Murillo, was one of the most celebrated paint- 
ers in Spain. There may yet be seen in the church build- 
ings of Seville, the celebrated picture which he was found 
painting by his master: a St. Anne, and a holy Joseph, 
which are extremely beautiful, and others of the highest 
merit.” The incident related above occurred about the 
year 1630. 

[The above was printed in THE Friznp of Fifth Month 
4th, 1839. It is doubtless still familiar to many: but we 
comply with the suggestion of the recent sender of it to 
us, that it reappear in our columns.—Eb.] 
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’Twas midnight in Seville; and faintly shone 
From one small lamp, a dim uncertain ray 
Within Murillo’s study:—all were gone 
Who there, in pleasant tasks, or converse gay, 
Pass’d cheerfully the morning hours away. 
’Twas shadowy gloom, and breathless silence, 
save— 
That to sad thoughts, and tottering fear a prey, 
One bright-ey’'d boy was there,—Murillo’s little 
slave. 


Almost a child, that boy had seen 

Not thrice five summers yet, 
But genious mark’d the lofty brow, 

O’er which his locks of jet 
Profusely curled; his cheek’s dark hue, 
Proclaim’d the warm blood flowing through 
Each throbbing vein, a mingled tide, 
To Africa and Spain allied. 


“ Alas! what fate is mine!’’ he said, 
“The lash, if I refuse to tell 

Who sketch’d those figures,—if I do, 
Perhaps e’en more, the dungeon cell!’ 

He breathed a prayer to Heaven for aid, 

It came!—for soon in slumber laid, 

He slept until the dawning day 

Shed on his humble couch its ray. 


“T’ll sleep no more,’’ he cried, “and now, 
Three hours of freedom I may gain, 
Before my master comes, for then 
I shall be but a slave again. 
Three blessed hours of freedom! how 
Shall I employ them?—ah! e’en now 
The figure on that canvass traced 
Must be,—yes, it must be effaced.”’ 


He seized a brush—the morning light 
Gave to the head a soften’d glow; 
Gazing enraptur’d on the sight, 
He cried, “Shall I efface it?—No! 
That breathing lip! that beaming eye! 
Efface them!—I would rather die! ’’ 


The terror of the humble slave 
Gave place to the o erpowering flow 
Of the high feelings nature gave,— 
Which only gifted spirits know; 
He touch’d the brow—the lip—it seem’d 
His pencil had some magic power, 
The eye with deeper feeling beam’d,— 
Sebastian forgot the hour! 
Forgot his master and the threat 
Of punishment still hanging o’er him, 
For with each touch new beauties met 
And mingled in the face before him. 


At length ’twas finished; rapturously 
He gazed—could aught more beauteous be!— 
Awhile absorbed, entranced he stood, 
Then started;—horror chill’d his blood! 
His master and the pupils all 
Were there e’en at his side! 
The terror-stricken slave was mute,—— 
Mercy would be denied, 
Ee’n could he ask it;—so he deem’d, 
And the poor boy half lifeless seem’d. 


Speechless, bewilder’d,—for a space, 
They gazed upon that perfect face, 
Each with an artist’s joy; 
At length Murillo silence broke, 
And with affected sternness spoke 
“Who is your master, boy?”’ 
“You, senior! ’’ said the trembling slave, 
“ Nay, who, I mean, instruction gave 
Before that Virgin’s head you drew? ’’— 
Again he answer’d “only you.”’ 
“I gave you none!’’ Murillo cried,— 
“But I have heard,’’ the boy replied, 
“ What you to others said.”’ 
“ And more than heard,’’ in kinder tone, 
“The painter said, “’tis plainly shown 
That you have profited.’’ 
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“What ’’ (to his pupils) “is his meed? vith 
Reward or punishment?’”’ you! 
“Reward, reward!’’ they warmly cried, lif 
(Sebastian’s ear was lent e, 
To catch the sounds he scarce believed, opel 
But with imploring look received.) natu 
“What shall it be?’’ they spoke of gold -E 
And of a splendid dress, 
But still unmoved Sebastian stood, 
Silent and motionless. 0 
“Speak!’’ said Murillo, kindly, “ choose ago, 
Your own reward, what shall it be? arou 
Name what you wish, I'll not refuse, and 
Then speak at once, and fearlessly.’’ heec 
“Oh! if I dared,’’—Sebastian knelt the 
. And feelings he could not control in b 
(But feared to utter even then) nob 
With strong emotion shook his soul. T 
“Courage,’’ his master said, and each fore 
Essayed, in kind, half-whispered speech, She 
To sooth his overpowering dread. hav 
He scarcely heard, till some one said teal 
“Sebastian, ask, you have your choice, to { 
Ask for your freedom !’’—At the word thit 
The suppliant strove to raise his voice,— ¢ 
At first but stifled sobs were heard, iri 
And then his prayer—breathed fervently— nj 
“Oh! master, make my FATHER free !”’ a 
“Him and thyself! my noble boy,”’ 100 
Warmly the painter cried— w 
Raising Sebastian from his feet— an 
He pressed him to his side. h 
“Thy talents rare, and filial love, . 
F’en more have fairly won; 
Still be thou mine by other bonds, the 
My pupil and my son. 
Murillo knew, een when the words e 
Of generous feeling passed his lips, 
Sebastian’s talents soon must lead . 
To fame that would his own eclipse. pu 
And constant to his purpose still, hal 
He joyed to see his pupil gain, the 
Beneath his care such matchless skill po 
As made his name the pride of Spain. ret 
Se it 
CULTIVATE SMALL PLEASURES.—“The peo § it: 
ple whom I most dread as guests,’’ remarked | 
a woman noted for her generous hospitality, | 
“are those who have no capacity for small § an 
pleasures.’’ Any one who is accustomed to § ni 
entertain much will easily recognize the class 
to which the speaker referred. They are the § br 
persons who are restless unless something is 
continually “going on,” as they express it. § gi 
They cannot enter the quiet enjoyments of the 
family in which they are visiting. A walk, § Wi 
with no special object in view, is to them the J an 
tamest sort of recreation. They cannot under 
stand another’s delight in finding a new flower; | m 
they wonder why you go out on the veranda } Li 
to view a fine sunset; the arrival of a new | th 
book—these are trifles beneath their notice. 
If there are children in the household, they § a 
pay no attention to their little ambitions sb 
accomplishments. Mary’s amateur efforts, § Li 
or John’s crude attempts at painting, have 
little interest to the visitor, who has no Wi 
of finding happiness in small pleasures. But 
to find it thus enables people to grow old grace- § t 
fully, and in every way is a gift worth culti- § th 
vating. fo 
Many of us are grumblers, but few of 08 
use to the full the resources of happiness that § 
are available. Happiness depends upon the 







treatment of what we have and not of what 
we have not. Happiness is made and nd 
found. It comes from within and not from 
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yithout. The poet teaches us that, if we 
yould after a certain age find enjoyment in 
life, we must become again like little children, 
open our hearts to the healing influences of 
nature, and cease to despise simple pleasures. 
—-Ef. J. Hardy. 


Half an Apple. 


One cold winter morning, about thirty years 
ago, a number of girls and boys were gathered 
around the stove inaschool-room. They talked 
and laughed among themselves, paying little 
heed to a new scholar who stood apart from 
therest. Now and then they cast side glances 
jn her direction or turned to stare rudely, but 
nobody spoke to her. 

The little girl had never been to school be- 
fore, and she began to feel shy and homesick. 
She wished she could run home to mother and 
have a good cry in her lovingarms. One little 
tear-drop trembled in her eye and seemed ready 
to fall, but it never did, for just then some- 
thing happened. 

Suddenly the outer door flew open and a 
bright-eyed, rosy cheeked girl rushedin. She 
brought plenty of the clear, frosty air with 
her, and she imparted a cheer to the school- 
room that it had not had before. She walked 
up to the stove quite as if she were at home, 
and after saying good-morning to everybody 
her eyes fell upon the new scholar. 

“Good-morning!’’ she said, sweetly, across 
the stovepipe. 

The little girl on the other side brightened 
w at once, though she answered somewhat 
timidly. 

“Cold, is it not?” the new-comer went on, 
pulling off her mittens and holding her red 
hands over the stove. Then she sent one of 
the plump hands down to the depths of her 
pocket, and when it came out it held a fine 
red apple. With her strong fingers she split 
it in two, and with a smile she passed half of 



















American Friends in the Time of the 
Revolution. 
(Continued from page 60.) 


During the early half of 1777 there was 
comparative quiet, the American army hovered 
between New York and Philadelphia with seem- 
ing uncertainty as to the plans of the British 
General. But on the twenty-fifth of Eighth 
Month, he revealed his purpose by landing at 
Elk Ferry in the Chesapeake with the evident 
intention of attacking Philadelphia from the 
South. Washington moved southward with 
his poorly armed and ragged troops and met 
the British near Chadd’s Ford on the Brandy- 
wine. And the battle of the Brandywine re- 
sulted. This quiet farming country, settled 
almost exclusively by Friends, around old 
Birmingham Meeting House, was the scene of 
a battle, just at the end of a productive har- 
vest, the barns well stored with grain, and 
the houses full of every comfort. Howe’s 
army made the most of their short stay, to 
the great discomfort and serious loss to the 
Friends of that section, for the irresponsible 
and reckless soldiers seized not only such 
things as might be useful to them, but de- 
stroyed furniture and carried away clothing 
and even female apparel unchecked. 

Washington fell back with the defeated but 
not demoralized Americans to the Schuylkill. 
Howe succeeded in crossing that stream on 
Ninth Month 25th, and encamped at German- 
town. Congress hastily departed to Lancaster, 
and a detachment of British troops took pos- 
session of Philadelphia on Ninth Month 26th; 
an old account states ‘‘the people generally 
appeared sad ana serious.’’ 

Philadelphia Monthly Meeting made the fol- 
lowing minute, ‘‘The twenty-sixth day of 
Ninth Month, 1777, being the day for holding 
our Monthly Meeting, a number of Friends 
met, when the present situation of things 


Arnold in command; the National and State 
Congresses resumed their sessions; the beauty 
of the town was destroyed, its trees cut down, 
its streets were filthy. The Friends remained 
quietly in their homes, suffering much from 
both parties, the most however from the 
Americans for their unwillingness to join in 
the national defence; a mob which threatened 
to hang all the Quakers and Tories was for a 
time in possession of the city. In this dis- 
turbed, unhealthy state, Philadelphia remained 
until the end of the war. The city Friends 
had to bear the brunt of the trouble; those in 
the country were disturbed by the actual pass- 
ing of armies and foraging parties in 1777- 
1778, but at other times tilled their fields in 
comparative security. 

A considerable number of the adult male 
Friends in Philadelphia had joined the Ameri- 
can army or taken places under the Revolu- 
tionary government. A very small number 
had espoused the cause of the king, but the 
large majority, including the more representa- 
tive Friends, with varying sympathies had 
kept straight to the advice of the Yearly 
Meeting in favor of neutrality and non- 
participation. 

Dr. Fothergill had written, ‘‘Be quiet, mind 
your own business, promote every good work, 
show yourselves subject to that overruling 
Providence which guides all things for the 
good of that immortal part which is made to 
subsist, not only after all these tansient out- 
rages are at an end, but through endless ages.”’ 

When news arrived on Eighth Month 25th, 
1777, of the landing of the English army on 
the Chesapeake, Congress then being in ses- 
sion at Philadelphia, recommended ‘‘that the 
executive officers of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania be requested to cause all persons no- 
toriously disaffected, forthwith to be disarmed 
and secured until such time as they may be 
released without injury to the common cause. 















































































































































































































































@ peo- § itto the new scholar. being considered and it appeared that the| That it be recommended to the Supreme Ex- 
arked “Do you like apples?’’ she said. King’s army are near entering the city, at | ecutive council of the State of Pennsylania to 
tality, The little girl did like apples very much, | which time it may be proper the inhabitants | cause diligent search to be made in the houses 
small § and she thought none had ever tasted half so|should generally be at their habitations, in| of all inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, 
1ed to § nice as this, it was so juicy and crisp and tart. | order to preserve as much as possible peace | who have not manifested their attachment to 
» class “My name is Libby,’’ said the owner of the| and good order on this solemn occasion, it is} the American cause, for firearms, swords, 
re the § bright eyes. “What is yours?” therefore proposed to adjourn the Monthly | bayonets, etc. That the several testimonies 
ing is “My name is Hetty,” replied the other little | Meeting.’’ If the Friends had any disposition| which have been published since the com- 
ass it. § girl. to look upon the king’s troops on their en-|mencement of the present contest betwixt 
of the “Well,’’ said Libby, ‘do you want to sit | trance as settling their allegiance on a stronger | Great Britain and America, and the uniform 
walk, § withme? There is a vacant seat beside mine, | basis, they changed their minds before the| tenor of the conduct and conversation of a 
2m the § and I know the teacher will let you.”’ winter was over. Their influence hitherto had| number of persons of considerable wealth, 
under- Hetty thought she would like that plan very | kept the city decorous and reasonably moral, | who profess themselves to belong to the so- 
flower; | much; so the two little girls went off to find|and they were shocked at the laxity which| ciety of people commonly called Quakers, 
erands | Libby’s seat,-where they chatted happily till|now for the first time invaded the city of|render it certain and notorious that those 
a new ff the bell rang. Penn. Drunken soldiers disturbed the quiet | persons are with much rancor and bitterriess 
notice. “Where is Hetty Rowe?’’ asked the teacher; | of the nights, cock-fighting and gambling were | disaffected to the American cause. That as 
1, they § and then, before anybody had time to answer, | openly sanctioned, young Philadelphians mak- | these persons will have it in their power, so 
ns and she espied her seated next to merry-faced|ing common cause with dissipated officers, | there is no doubt it will be their inclination 
fforts, § Libby. The teacher smiled, saying. were ruined in morals and purses, while stage | to communicate intelligence to the enemy, 
; have “1 see you are in good hands,”’ and Hetty | plays, balls, and horse-races followed each | and in various ways to injure the counsel and 
0 gift § ¥as allowed to keep the seat for many a day.|other in rapid succession. It was a difficult | arms of America. 
But | When Libby had grown to be a woman she | time for the Friends, who were probably one-| ‘‘That when the enemy in the month of De- 
grace- told me this story herself, and she used to say | fifth of the population. cember, 1776, were bending their way towards 
culti- § that it was her gift of half an apple that won| The probability of a French army coming| Philadelphia, a certain seditious publication 
for her so dear a friend as Hetty Rowe. to America made the permanent occupation | addressed ‘To our friends and brethren in re- 
of us But I think that something besides the apple | of Philadelphia impossible; on the eighteenth | ligious profession in these and the adjacent 
ss that | comforted that little heart on that cold morn- | day of Sixth Month, 1778, Sir Henry Clinton, | provinces, signed, John Pemberton, in and on 
on the | tg. Do you not thinkso?—Our Dumb Animals. | who had succeeded Howe in command, evac-| behalf of the Meeting for Sufferings, held in 
f what uated the city, Washington followed and ac-| Philadelphia for Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
~~ mat deceived thee so often as thyself? | celerated the movement, the American army | the twentieth day of Twelfth Month, 1776,’ 
t from § —franklin. 





gained possession of the city, placed Benedict 





was published, and your committee is credibly 
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Nee — 
informed, circulated amongst many members| that he should not have the like opportunity | occasionally some larger shell specially pre. them 
of the Society called Quakers, therefore, again among Friends there, though he wished | pared and polished. The stones are both fire ing & 
“Resolved, that it be earnestly recommended | to leave the event to Divine Providence. Aj and water formations and range in color from of th 
to the Supreme Executive Council of the State | short time after this John Hunt was taken very | the clearest water agate through white and apo 
of Pennsylvania forthwith to apprehend and|ill; in one of the solemn interviews which | yellow to deep reds, purples and greens. then 
secure the persons of Joshua Fisher, Abel | John Pemberton had with him during his sick- oar 
James, James Pemberton, Henry Drinker, Is- | ness, his spirit was much contritedand broken| The biggest rope ever used for haulage from 
rael Pemberton, John Pemberton, Samuel Pleas- | into tenderness, and he expressed a thankful | purposes has just been made for a district aod | 
ants, Thomas Wharton, Thomas Fisher, and|sense of the continued regard of the Most| subway in Glasgow. It is seven miles long, aod 
Samuel Fisher, together with all such papers | High, but added that he had a prospect that | four and five-eights inches in circumference § *° 
in their possession as may be of a political | an exceedingly trying time would attend the|and weighs nearly sixty tons. It has been | 2° 
nature. Friends as a people; more deeply exercising | made in one unjointed and unspliced length of aod : 
‘‘That the records and papers of the Meet-| than they had ever experienced and that our| patent crucible steel. When in place it will | ™ 
ings for Sufferings in the respective States be | deepest sufferings would be from some of the | form a complete circle around Glasgow, crogs- | ” ° 
forthwith secured and carefully examined, and|same family; that many would make sub-| ing the Clyde in its course, and will run ata 
that such parts of them as may be of a political | mission to this and the other, but that the| speed of fifteen miles an hour. Ro 
nature be fortwith transmitted to Congress.’’\ poor and some weak ones would be estab- Coun 
Under cover of these resolutions the Council | lished, and he desired it might be noticed. Lightning, when in the mood, has an ugly = 
proceeded to arrest about forty people, more} About a month later, after passing through | habit of drilling,’’ writes an English observer, - 
for the purpose of striking terror into British | much bodily suffering and submitting to the|‘‘It will drill the hardest rock—rock which yA 
sympathizers than anything else; there was no| amputation of a leg, he quietly departed this | would turn cold steel, and not only drill, but = 
trial or hearing, they were hurried to confine- | life on Third Month 31st, 1778, after a banish- | vitrify it. They have found in Cumberland Hino 
ment, their houses searched, their desks broken; ment of about six months from his home, | channels thirty feet deep and from two to point 
open in a search for compromising papers, and | being the second of the prisoners who had died | four inches in circumference. The interior oi 
a parole including a promise to remain in their | during their captivity. Thomas Gilpin having | was hard and glazed where the solid substance : 
homes demanded of them. Some of them gave | deceased on Third Month 2nd, 1778, of acute | had been melted by the stabbing flashes. Ar- } ° - 
it, others, including all the Quakers, refused. | lung trouble. At length, on the eighteenth of | tificial experiment has shown that a powerful = 
Every effort was made by Friends in their} Fourth Month, 1778, an order came from|shock from a battery will vitrify finely pow- ry | 
behalf; with many declarations of innocence | Congress for their restoration to the Pennsyl-| dered glass but not feldspar or quartz. The fate 
by the prisoners, they could do nothing more | vania authorities, it was as follows: lightning, however, does it in a manner de- it 
than to accept the decision of the Council,| ‘‘In Congress, sixteenth of March, 1778. scribed—not in one place, but in many, show- : 
which was, ‘‘That the persons be witbout| ‘‘Resolved, that the Board of War be di-| ing that before striking the ground it divided or 
further delay removed to Staunton, Va., there| rected to deliver over to the President and| into several branches, each strong enough to . 
to be treated according to their characters| council of Pennsylvania, the prisoners sent | penetrate and liquify the solid rock. ‘. 
and stations, so far as may be consistent] from that State to Virginia. It is reported ~ 
with the security of their persons.’’ (The word-| that several of these gentlemen are ina bad| Speaking of the pruning of shrubs, a writer a 
ing of this was afterward changed to read | state of health and unfit to travel. If you find | in the National Magazine says: No one need = 
Winchester, Va., instead of Staunton). By|this to be the case, they must be left where | ask when to prune a certain shrub if its bloom- oo 
the time the prisoners were ready to start, the| they are for the present. Those of them who| ing season is known. Take, for example, the ig, d 
number had simmered down to twenty, of whom | are in health, you are to bring with you, |common lilacs and snowballs, which are now slant 
seventeen were Friends, some had declared | treating them on the road with that polite at- | out of bloom, and we know that the buds which | ¢.,. 
allegiance, and been discharged. The list then | tention and care which is due to men who act | appeared before the leaves were grown must ; 
stood as follows: on the purest motives, to gentlemen whose | have been formed while the bush was growing oe 
Israel Pemberton, John Hunt, James Pem-| stations in life entitle them to respect, how-| last year. Knowing this, it is easy to under- | ji 
berton, John Pemberton, Thomas Wharton, | ever they may differ in political sentiments | stand why these and all early flowering shrubs } yi, 
Edward Pennington, Henry Drinker, Thomas| from those in whose power they are. You|should be pruned soon after their blooming | j¢« 
Fisher, Samuel Pleasant, Samuel R. Fisher, | will please to give them every aid in your | season is over, thereby forcing the growth of | , 
Owen Jones, Jr., Thomas Gilpin, Charles Jer-| power, by procuring the necessary means of | an increased number of new branches. In the 
vis, Phineas Bond, Thomas Affleck, William | travelling, in wagons or otherwise, with such | tip of each of which nature will store a blos- | 4,4) 
D. Smith, Thomas Pike, William Smith, Elijah | baggage as may be convenient for them on|som that will remain dormant through the | ¥4 
Brown, Charles Eddy and Miers Fisher. the road.’’ winter and come forth with the first warm 
They were loaded into wagons and conveyed} Here was a long delayed acknowledment of | days of spring. h 
by way of Reading, Harrisburg and Carlisle| the honesty and sincerity of the motives of| Roses, hydrangeas and other shrubs which | _» 
to Winchester, where they were retained in| the prisoners, and a practical withdrawal of | bloom in midsummer or fall may, as a rule, be Geol 
very loose confinement, and allowed to select | the charges against them. Returning from| pruned in early spring, because their blooms § ;, 4, 
their own boarding-houses (for the State re-| Virginia they were at Pottsgrove, Pa., dis-|are borne on the season’s growth of wood, nap: 
fused any appropriation for the expense). | charged from custody, and reached their homes | and every branch a plant can be forced to | 5) 
But possessing their souls in patience, and re- | in safety. throw out when the season’s growth begins | 4,’ 
lying on the help and preservation of their (To be continued. ) forms a blooming point. and 
Divine Master, they frequently had to ac- . cons 
knowledge the comforting virtue of his pres- Science and Industry. How SPONGES ARE PREPARED FOR MARKET. for 1 
ence. They held their meetings for Divine] ENGLIisH RAILWAYs.—England is so honey-|—As soon as the sponges are brought aboard ores 
worship regularly in their prison, which was | combed with railways that in spite of her rela-| they are thrown in heaps on deck near the thic 
a private dwelling, guarded by soldiery. For | tively small territory there are one-tenth as|scuppers, where the barefooted sailors tramp of di 
a time they were allowed to ride or walk to a| many miles of track in England as in America. | and work out the ooze; then, strung on lines, J}, 
short distance from their places of confine-| While upon these tracks there were hauled | they are soused over the side, and trail over- Con, 
ment. On one occasion John Hunt and John] trains a distance of 40,000,000 miles last| board some ten hours during the night. To nap; 
Pemberton, both approved ministers of Friends, | year; in America trains traveled 900,000,000 | break and separate from them shell-fish and ate 
attended a Monthly Meeting at Hopewell, Va., | miles. other parasites, they are beaten with heavy f 4, 
wherein John Hunt had to speak of the judg- sticks on deck or on the reef rocks off Tripoli; topo 
ments of the Lord upon the country, men-; In St. Mary’s church building, Shelter Is-| and after being well soaked in the sea agai, § jy), 
tioning that he had heard with his inward ear | land, at the end of Long Island there are three | many are bleached by being immersed in a tub at 6 
a voice proclaiming mourning, lamentation and | memorial windows made from shells and stones | of water containing a certain solution of oxalic Brie 
woe, unless the people repented and sought | found on the beach near the island. The shells| acid, from which they emerge a yello thee 


the Lord; he mentioned also an apprehension | used are oyster, scallop, jingle and mussel and | color, care having been taken to avoid burning 
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them. Often great strings of sponges bleach- 
ing and drying in the sun cover large portions 
of the standing rigging of deposit-boats when 
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sport. When dry they are worked up in sand, 
then packed in boxes ready for shipment; a 
qarter to a third of the crop is sold direct 
fom Tripoli, mainly to England and to France 
gd Italy; the bulk of the crop, unbleached 
gd unprepared, is taken at the close of the 
gason to the islands from which the boats 
game, where long experience, manipulation 
aod cheap labor prepare them for the European 
market. —Charles Wellington Furlong in Har- 


pr’s Magazine. 





ROMANCE OF THE Fic.—It was in Fresno 
County, just about four years ago, that the 
frst crop of Smyrna figs ever produced in this 


country was harvested. 


But back of that 


crop was a long story of hopes and disap- 


pintments. 


Trees were brought from Asia 


Minor and seemed to flourish well up to the 
pint of producing fruit; this would persist in 
dropping off the tree when it was about one- 


third grown. 


Like a great many professors 


of religion, the trees prospered for awhile and 
grew beautiful leaves, but that was all. The 
men of Asia could not give any reason for it. 
But one day one of the scientists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the agency 
of the government that has done so much to 
increase the farmers’ gains, discovered on the 
§myrma fig in its Asian home a small black fly 
with wings so beautiful that they reflected all 
the colors of the rainbow, and on each wing 


was a tiny powder. 


He watched this little 


creature creep into the fig which became its 
gave. Farther investigation showed that this 
insect was indigenous only to the Capri, or wild 
fg, district. There was nothing to do but trans- 
plant a clump of Capi figs with their black 
fies. This was no easy matter, but finally 
persistency won, and a new and profitable in- 
dustry was added to America’s already long 
list. Combining the name of the new home 
vith that of the old, they call it the name 
of““Calmyrna” fig. What shall we call in- 
tignificant when such issues depended on an 
insect so small that the surface of a pin-head 


would hold half a dozen of them? 
wisdom hath He made them all.’’ 





Truly ‘‘in 


THE GOVERNMENT’S DISTRIBUTION OF MAPs. 
—The topographic maps of the United States 
Geological Survey have gained wide popularity 
inthe last nine years. Whereas only 86,974 
maps were distributed in 1895, there were 
01,775 maps sent out in 1904. Although 
the retail price of each map is only five cents 
and the wholesale price but two cents, the 
considerable sum of $8,976.36 was received 
for maps. This merely defrays the cost of the 
Messwork, and does not pay for the paper on 
vhich the maps are printed or for the expense 


if distributing them. 


It is only since the passage of an act of 
Congress op Second Month, 1897, that the 
taps have been disposed of by sale. They 


we sold at the rate of five cents a sheet of 
When 100 or more standard 
pographic atlas sheets, or their equivalent 
value in other maps, are ordered, a discount 
60 per cent. will be made from the retail 
Mice; that is, 100 standard topographic atlas 

ts will cost two dollars. 


Wandard size. 





The order may 
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be given for that number of copies of one 
sheet only or for that number of different 
sheets; and unless otherwise stated, this dis- 
count will apply also to special, general, and 
combined maps which may be included in the 
order; or the larger maps only may be ordered; 
but in no case can orders be filled at the 
wholesale rate unless the sum remitted solely 
for topographic maps amounts to at least two 
dollars. Prepayment is required and may be 
made by money order payable to the order of 
the Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, or in cash—the exact amount. Checks, 
foreign coin and postage stamps can not be 
accepted. 

Ever since its organization in 1879, the 
United States Geological Survey has been en- 
gaged in making a topographic survey and 
map of the United States. The unit of survey 
is a quadrangle 15’, 30’, or 1° in extent each 
way, covering an area of one-sixteenth, one- 
fourth, or one “square degree.’’ The unit of 
publication is an atlas sheet 164 by 20 inches, 
and each sheet is a topographic map of one 
of the above areas. The scale of the full de- 
gree sheet is 1: 250000, that of the 30’ sheet 
is 1: 25000, and that of the 15’ sheet 1: 62500. 
A sheet is designated by the name of some 
well known place or feature appearing on it, 
and the names of adjoining published sheets 
are printed on the margins. The maps are 
engraved on copper and printed from stone, 
in three colors. The cultural features, such 
as roads, railroads, cities, towns, etc., as well 
as all lettering, are in black; all water fea- 
tures are printed in blue; while the hill fea- 
tures are shown by brown contour lines. The 
contour interval varies with the scale of the 
map and the relief of the country. Maps of 
limited areas economically important are some- 
times published which are not in conformity 
with the general scheme outlined above; these 
are called special maps. 

Persons who wish to know what portions of 
certain districts have been mapped should ask 
for an index circular of the region in which 
they are interested. It will be furnished them, 
free of charge, on request. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to The Director, 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C. 

A WISE man makes what he learns his own; 
the other shows he is but a copy, or a collec- 
tion at most. 








Items Concerning the Society. 


The English Friends from Fritchley were last 
reported as in the neighborhood of Pickering, Can- 
ada, en route to the scattered settlements of Friends 
in the North West Territory, Rowland H. Hazard 
accompanying them. 





The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
vol. II., No. 3, is a very full and interesting num- 
ber, with particulars of Edmund Peckover, ex-sol- 
dier and Quaker, and a plate showing the auto- 
graph release from Cromwell's army: extracts from 
the Bishop of Chester’s “ Visitation,” 1665, Mar- 
garet Fox’s will, &c. 





Zebedee and Anna Haines with Josiah and Mary 
last First-day. 





> ——-— 


Notes in General. 











Ann Wister attended the Pocono Manor meeting 
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for a Representative assembly uses in a striking 
manner the well-known scriptural figure of being 
born again: 

In invoking the blessing of the Lord on the la- 
bors of the institution established by us, and with 
unshakable confidence in the grace of God and in 
the infallibility of the great historical destinies 
reserved by Divine Providence for our beloved 
Fatherland, we firmly hope that, with the help of 
God Almighty, and with the combined efforts of 
all her sons, Russia will emerge triumphant from 
the trying ordeals through which she is now pass- 
ing, and will be born again in the strength, the 
greatness, and the glory of her history, extending 
through a thousand years. 





ESPERANTO, a language invented by Dr. Zamen- 
hof, of Warsaw, can now be spoken by thirty thou- 
sand people, who desire to forward its use as a 
universal language. A congress of eight hundred 
Esperantists lately convened at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
presided 6ver by Dr. Zamenhof himself. Its cham- 
pions find the new language,—invented, however, 
fifteen years ago,—“ convenient and beautiful, and 
are teaching it with all but apostolic zeal.” 

“The original idea of it,” said the Doctor, “is 
almost as old as I am. From my childhood I was 
haunted with the feeling that it was a lamentable 
thing for men to be kept apart by barriers of lan- 
guage; and I thought that that was a deplorable 
source of misunderstandings, quarrels, and stupid 
hatreds. So I began to dream of creating a uni- 
versal language which should not supersede any 
one tongue but be auxiliary to each. 

“Tt retains the essential elements of European 
languages, the forms common to the majority of 
them, and welds those elements and those forms 
into a simplified idiom, reconstructed along logical 
lines, and stripped of all the difficulties and all the 
oddities that make linguistic studies so slow and 
painful.” 





A bishop preaching on the sands is a novelty in 
these days, and it is no wonder that the Bishop of 
Manchester’s addresses in Blackpool have again 
and again attracted crowds of the pleasure-seekers 
who flock to that popular watering-place. The 
Bishop, after all, is only following his Master, who 
often spoke to seaside crowds. He attempts neither 
high-flown oratory nor slangy talk to catch the 
popular ear; but out of a full heart he has uttered 
many home truths, which must often have found 
a lodgment in seeking hearts. On a Second-day 
afternoon, under a blazing sun, he spoke about God 
the Holy Ghost. “Do not trouble your heads with 
predestination,” he said, “‘or doubts about the Old 
Testament. If I was going to teach that child,” 
pointing to one of the youngsters seated in a little 
circle round the mission stand, “I should not begin 
with the Greek grammar, but with the English 
alphabet or something of that sort. Don’t lose 
yourselves in the mysteries of God, but pray Him 
to give you his Holy Spirit.” 





SALE OF INDULGENCES ABOLISHED.—One of the 
most important reforms yet instituted in the Church 
of Rome by Pius X. is that contained in an Apos- 
tolic Letter which he has recently addressed to all 
the bishops of Spain and South America. In this 
document the Pope absolutely forbids the sale in 
future of any privilege, dispensation, or faculty 
by the bishops and clergy for a money considera- 
tion. 





THE BisHop PotrerR SALOON.—It is now a year 
since the Subway Tavern, usually called “ Bishop 
Potter's Saloon,” was opened in New York City. 
Several visits to it by a student of Sociology show 
it to be anything but a success, either in appear- 
ance or patronage. It proves certainly no aid to 
the temperance cause. The soda water counters 
and the reading table seem almost deserted. The 
Bar is like other bars and used for alcoholic drinks 


The closing paragraph of the Czar’s manifesto _ in the same way, except it is claimed no more liquor 
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will be sold to a man who appears to be becoming 
intoxicated. The experiment of fighting fire with 
fire is not successful. “‘ Whoso is deceived thereby 
is not wise.” The drunkard is not the only man 
deceived thereby. The people who sang the dox- 
ology when the Subway Tavern was opened were 
deceived thereby. 


The Emperor of Japan has expressed warm thanks for 
his “ disinterested and unremitting efforts in the interests 
of peace and humanity,” and his “grateful appreciation 
of the distinguished part” the President has taken in the 
establishment of peace in the Far East. 

The terms of the treaty of peace have been agreed 
upon, and a summary of it has been given out for publi- 
cation. It is stated that after it has been signed the en- 
voys will cable their respective Emperors and the armis- 
tice will come into force. It has been agreed that the 
treaty must be ratified and the notification received by 
each Power within fifty days from the date of signature 
of the envoys. 

It is stated that Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, State Commis- 
sioner of Health, is considering the advisability of having 
tubs of water placed on the quarantine wharves at Marcus 
Hook and on vessels from infected ports to entice the 
mosquito, bearing the germs of yellow fever, and facili- 
tate the destruction of their larve. The are four stages 
of mosquito life, namely, the egg, larva, pupa and adult. 
The insects are easily destroyed in the larva and pupa 
stages by pouring oil on the water in the tub. 

A dispatch from Washington says that as a result of 
the agreement to end the Japanese and Russian war, “ the 
State Department realizes a great victory in having se- 
cured beyond any question the open door in Manchuria. 
The territorial integrity of China also seems to be as- 
sured, and with the restoration of the East Manchurian 
provinces to the control of the present Emperor of China 
and the Dowager Empress, it is felt that there is an end 
of insidious foreign aggressions upon Chinese soil. With 
Korea under a Japanese protectorate, developing its great 
natural resources, and all to be opened to American ex- 
ploitation on even terms with other nations, a large in- 
crease in the foreign market open to our products is ex- 
pected.” 

Earthquake shocks were felt along the New Hampshire 
coast on the 30th ult., which at Portsmouth, N. H., were 
the heaviest ever experienced. 

Yellow fever has appeared. in Natchez, Miss., and also 
at Pensacola, Fla. 

In some districts American flour sells by the barrel at 
a price no greater than what the raw wheat costs, the 
millers realizing a profit from the by-products of shorts 
and bran. 

Messages by wireless telegraphy, it is reported, have 
been sent from Cape Cod, Mass., to St. Augustine, Fla., 
a distance of 940 miles. 

FOREIGN.—The Interparliamentary Peace Congress has 
lately been meeting in Brussels. The parliaments of Eu- 


Development Company, the concession which it had 
granted to that company for building a railroad 
Canton and Hankow. But thirty miles of the railroad has 
been completed, owing largely to the obstacles placed ig 
its way by the Chinese along whose land it passed. 
amount to be paid by China is $6,250,000. This step is 
regarded as an evidence that China is awakening to ity 
powers and opportunities. 

China has placed the boycott of American products yp. 
der an imperial ban. An edict bas been issued by the 
Government, commanding Viceroys and Governors of 
provinces to take measures for the suppression of the 
boycott, and holding them strictly responsible. 

It is stated that owing to the rapid growth of th 
United States, the English language is now spoken 
more persons than use any other civilized tongue. To-day 
130,000,000 people speak English, 100,000,000 speak Rus. 
sian (for not all the people of the empire talk the national 
tongue), 75,000,000 use German, 70,000,000 employ Spas. 
ish, including the Inhabitants of the Latin-Americay 
countries, and 40,000,000 speak French. 
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THE SENIOR PEACE PLENIPOTENTIARIES.—The an- 
cestors of Witte were Dutch. He started in active 
life as a railway porter and ticketagent. He rose 
by vast ability until he has become Finance Min- 
ister, President of the Council, and is now at the 
head of the Russian plenipotentiary representation 
at the Peace Conference. 

Just thirty years ago the Japanese Government 
sent thirty students to America to complete their 
education. The Baron Komura was one of them. 
He graduated from the Harvard Law School in 
1877. He then spent some years in European uni- 
versities, when he went back to Japan; a little 
more than twenty years ago he became a judge. 
The next step was entering the Foreign Office as 
a translator, and the next, secretary of the lega- 
tion at Peking. He took charge there entirely 
eleven years ago. When the war came with China 
he had to leave. Later he was Minister to Seoul, 
the capital of Korea; then to Washington, then to 
Saint Petersburg, and then, in 1900, he was made 
Minister to Peking, and in 1901 Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He negotiated the Anglo-Japanese treaty. 
Komura weighs about one hundred pounds. Witte 
is almost large enough to be exhibited or to be 
elected president of the Society of the Titans. 
These two very great men illustrate well the propo- 
sition attributed to Frederick the Great, that 
great men are of all sizes, and especially empha- 
sizes the fact that all thinkers think with what is 
above the chin. 


Ainiineanditialibaibiaandi 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—On the 29th ult. fresh instructions 
were recei\ ad by the Japanese plenipotentiaries at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., from the Mikado, which are said to have 
been the result of his consultations with the elder states- 
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Korea, which threatened Japan’s autonomy; Russia’s re- 
fusal both to evacuate Manchuria and to open the treaty 
porte according to agreement; her determination to es- 
tablish herself permanently there, with evident designs 
of eventually appropriating Korea as well, are stated to 
have been the principal causes of the war, all of which 
are now changed. The attempt of Russia to establish 
herself in Manchuria is said to have cost her two billions 
of dollars. 

The efforts of President Roosevelt in promoting a peace- 
ful settlement of these questions has been gratefully ac- 
knowledged by both parties, and many messages approv- 
ing of them have been sent to him by the crowned heads 
of Europe and other prominent persons throughout the 
world. A number of these messages which came by tele- 
graph were delivered to the President by his Secretary 
while he was in the woods near his residence at Oyster 
Bay on Long Island engaged in cutting down trees. The 
message from Emperor Nicholas extended to President 
Roosevelt his “ warmest thanks for having brought the 
peace negotiations to a successful conclusion.” The dis- 
patch is regarded as one of the most remarkable of its 
kind ever sent by the head of one nation to that of an- 
other. 


soon in a full agreement on the dissolution of the union. 
The Swedish court favors the candidacy of Prince Charles 
of Sweden for the Norwegian throne. 

Forty-three cases of Cholera had been reported in Ber- 
lin on the lst inst. as having occurred in Germany, and 
earnest efforts have been taken by the Government to 
prevent its spread. 

The Province of Alberta has been established as a new 
State of the Canadian Dominion. 

At a meeting in Odessa, of the Society for the Amelior- 
ation of Infant Mortality, Professor Gundobin declared 
that the annual number of births in the fifty Governments 
of European Russia was 2,100,000, and of these no fewer 
than 1,200,000 infants died within twelve months. This 
appalling rate of infant mortality he attributed to the 
general ignorance of the peasant population and to the 
chronic poverty. The object of the society is to estab- 
lish a huge network of children’s “cribs,” hospitals, and 
ambulances in every little township and village through- 
out European Russia, 

Eruption of the volcano on the island of Stromboli is 
reported to have caused a panic in the villages nearby. 
Mt. Vesuvius is also in full ereuption. 

China has agreed to buy back from the American-China 


Street Station for Westtown if possible. Afternoon 
trains leave at 1.32, 2.48 and 4.32. 
Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 
Westtown, Ps. 


Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Medford, N.J., Ninth Month 14th. Friends 
desiring to attend can take the train leaving Market St. 
Ferry, Philadelphia, at 9 o’clock, stopping at 
Avenue, Camden, at 9.10. Returning, trains leave 
ford at 2.05 and 5.10 p.m. Lunch will be provided at 
the meeting-house. 












































DiED, on the sixth of Second Month, 1905, at her home, 
near Greentown, Ind., ANNA FREEMAN, widow of Nathaa 
Freeman, in the seventy-second year of her age. With 
her passed the last member of New Salem Monthly Meet 
ing, who continued faithful to the ancient testimonies 
life, conversation and dress. We have none to fi 
place, but we have good reason to believe that the 
seed she has sown is now growing green in many | 
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